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may be. 
i We should suppose that hardly an individ- 
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| THE TELESCOPE. 


Stvrictures. 








Several respectable persons from Newark, 
N. J. have called upon the Editor and ex- 
d their astonishment at an article pub- 
in last week’s paper, signed “ Equity” 
in which they state that a worthy and respect- 
able individual is implicated. No name is 
mentioned in the piece, but from the allusion 
made to his profession, and the church to 
which he belongs, it is generally known to 
whom the writer alludes. We are informed 
that the charges against the person are false 
and unded ; and that he sustains an un- 
impeachable character. We sincerely regret 
that we have given currency to such calumny; 
and have taken the earligst opportunity to re- 
fate it. ‘The communication was published 
in good faith believing it strictly true, and our 
correspondent must therefore be answerable 
for the charges he has preferred. 
Nothing can give us more pain than the in- 
‘sertion of a paragraph which unjustly impli- 
cates a fellow being, whatever his profession 


we Newark could be found so base as’ to 
ate such charges against a respectable 
individual. 

We shall be obliged in future, to publish 


ture,) without the name of the writer accom- 
panies it. 


—_——— 


To the Editor of the Telescope. 


Mr. Telescope,—It is no uncommon thing 
fora man in public life to have fault foun 
with him for something real or imaginary; for 
instance, “ No Sectarian,” has taken upon 
himself to find fault; andI believe, on bad 
grounds,.but you have given him the whip, 
and if he is wise enough he will creep behind 
the curtain. 

Now Mr, Telescope, I atn going to find 
fault; for 1 think as you do, that error ougit to 
be corrected as far as lays in our power. 
In No 13 you noticed the death of Cornelius 
R. Duftie ; now sir, as you and I both agree 
in one sentiment, in regard to the nick-named 
Reverends, I thought it ought to have been in- 
serted thus : 


On the 20th inst, Cornelius R. Duffie, aged 
33 years, by some people called the Rev. C. 
R. D. &e. A Sunscripen. 

August, 1927. 


—_ 


FOR THE TELESCOPE. 


COMMUNICATION. 
September 1, 1827. 
Deformation Despotism, 
instead of instead of 
Reformation. Republicanism. 


Sir,—Understanding that the minutes of 
the late annual state conference, of the Me- 


























their,proceedings. It can be most clearly and 
amply established, sir, that the said man legal- 
ly and calmly withdrew from the said Method- 
ist Society Conference, on Saturday noon, pre- 
vious to their unauthorized, unprecedented, and 
despotic act of suspension And, after, sir, he 
had resigned his ministerial charge and func- 
tion among them, he tarried in the conference 
room, some time over one hour, in order to un- 
derstand how his resignation was accepted by 
them, and not hearing one word against the 
reception of it, he concluded silence gave con- 
sent, and retired home. Not one word offi- 
cially was heard until Monday evenirig, when 
he was informed through the medium of a 
written communication, that for terming the 
conduct of the conference in this, and other 
cases, wicked and unrighteous, he was thus 
reproved; not legally having any thing to do 
with them, he wrote in answer accordingly ; 
when the next day he received the Popish ull, 
announcing his suspension; all this affected 
without either crime or charge, trial or con- 
demnation, but in accordance with similar acts 
of injustice and barbarity, transacted by the 
same scrapped up and blended body of people. 


with a respectable living. Each of these insti- 
tutions is a part of one grand plan, under the 
name of religion, popular with the world, or 
worldly professors, which evidently proves 
that they are not of God. God has promised 
His church, that He will give her Pastors; 
but such as he shall cali to preach His gos- 
pel truths, will not, neither can they suit the 
ideas of worldly professors. ‘They must ,es-1 
tablish Theological Seminaries, (a thing not 
heard of in the Scriptures,) where “ pious 
young men” must be sent to serve a regular 
apprentiteship, to —_ the art and mystery 
of preaching the gospel of Christ; now if the 
Lord stood in need of these young men to 
preach his gospel, he would qualify them for 
the work, without going through one of these 


soon as they become passable, the grand ob- 
jectis to obtain « settlement. ‘This is the 
summum bonum of all our home missionary 
societies. Young men, capable perhaps of 
nothing higher, are sent to Bangor and educa- 
ted on charity. ‘Thus they are. made slaves 
for life to those whose views and plans they 
are under the most solemn obligations to en- 
tertain and execute. It would be ungrateful 
in them ever to dissent from the creed, or to 
oppose the designs of their benefactors; and 
they go forth into the world, governed by the 
narrow policy which first embraced them, pro- 
fessedly, as objects of charity. All this. ori- 
ginates, and is designed to aid in sectarianism. 
The spread and estabhshment of orthodoxy 
is the object ;—all beside are but the means 





manufactories, as he always qualified his 
ministers in every age of the world. Such is 
one of the “happy results” spoken of. An- 
| other is the Sunday Schools, which are estab- 
lished by the persons emanating from these 
manufactories, bringing with them all the er- 
rors there taught them, for many are taught 
to believe a lie, and infusing them (with the 
help of tracts, containing the same doctrines 








Here we would return upon them their own 
pompous and mighty words, made in their 
minutes in relation to Mr. Stillwell. 


equal? we presume not. 
any church, save that ofthe “ Mother of Har- 
lots,” produce its equal? we think not.” 

One reason for such quotations, the barbar- 
ous act of suspension, was founded on a con- 
ference regulation which could extend no fur- 
ther than the session of conference, (unless 
ain adopted,) either as precept or penalty ; 
whereas the penalty inflicted in this case, ex- 
tends to twelve months! O unjustifiable! 
again, the book of discipline requires that all 
process against a minister or preacher, shall 
originate in a quarterly meeting conference. 
Sir, this had an anarchial process, and diabol- 
ical end; hard language, but true, all /aw and 
gospel in this case were overlooked, and he 
suspended! for what! Why, because he 
could not conscjentiously, and in prin :iple stay 
among them to behold their iniquity and be 
partaker in their crimes. And is this reform- 
ation or republicauism? Certainly not, ‘This 
the conduct of those who seceded from the 
Episcopal Church because they “Could not 
exercise themselves enough in using the iron rod 
over their brethren; and who so unfeelingly 
declaimed against the mal-administration of 
those from whom they separated or were ex- 
pelled. EQUITY. 


Note.—Since the above diabolical act of 
suspension, upwards of twenty influential and 
pious persons have left the Society, and more 
are preparing to take similar steps. 

It may be said, as was said by a very wor- 
thy lady, on seeing the pamphlet associated 
with the sale of the min ates of the conference, 
“True, I presume it is their last speech and 
confession.” For preachers and people be- 
peg! dissatisfied at their unscriptural and 
anti-Christian conduct, are in companies leav- 
ing their confused ranks, and seeking refuge 
were, (at least,) they can hear sound doctrine, 
and are not rancourously accused of Socinian- 
ism, when holding the proper manhood and 
true, eternal divinity of the Saviour. 

A, 


—— 


| FOR THE TELESCOPE. 


COMMUNICATION. 


Mr. Editor,—The second witness introduced 
upon the trial of the Telescope, publi in 
No. 13, need not have told us, that He had long 
been connected with Missionary Societies, 
Tract Societies, Bible Societies, and Sunday 
School Associations, when he testifies “to the 
most happy results from them all,” and that 
“he has much grieved that there ghould 
be an vag Ao opinion on these interest- 
ing su .” He is grieved no doubt, be- 
cause he feels an interest in the success of the 
and schemes that are devised, to get mo- 
ney, make ministers, and find employment for 














of | them when made, by which they are provided 
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ofmen,) into the youthful minds of as many 
| as they can get placed under their instruction, 
and these errors once imbibed by the children, 





“ Can the history of Methodism furnish its | will grow up with them, and they will of course | 
Can the history of | become the disciples of their instructors ; and | 


here lies the great danger. 
August 1827. 


FROM THE CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER. 
MISSIONARIES IN MAINE. 


It is calculated to make one smile to notice 

the long and ceremonious accounts which 
are annually rendered to the Maine Mis- 
sionary Society, concerning the location 
and success of the orthodox missionaries 
sent out. by this Society, into the various 
parts of our state. A person not. ac- 
quainted with the facts, would suppose 
from their reports, that a very large propor- 
tion of the population of Maine were but lit- 
tle above the Heathen, either as it relates to 
their religious privileges, or their religious 
character; and would conclude, that the 
Missionary society were actuated by the very 
laudable desire to send. the gospel into the 
many destitute sections of the state, and to 
spread the salutary influence of its sublime 
and purifying principles. But such a suppo- 
sition is quiteerroneous. ‘There is, compara- 
tively, no part of Maine destitute of religious 
public instruction; noris there any place in 
which the public stand in need of Calvinistic 
preaching. The real design of the, mission- 
ary society, is, we fully believe, entirely sect- 
arian. ‘Their missionaries are not located 
in destitute places, (indeed such are hardly 
to be found,) but generally in towns where 
there are regular societies and settled minis- 
ters of other denominations. ‘They are sent 
there to undermine and destroy other church- 
es, and this to Jay a foundation for their own 
exclusive establishment. If we were dispos- 
ed, we could name inany towns, the first in 
importance in the state, both as it relates to 
sopulation, wealth, refinement, and religious 
instruction, in which orthodox missionaries 
are annually sent, and partially supported, by 
the Maine Missionary Society. What is this 
for? Is it because the peop e are Heathen? 
This cannot te said, unless indeed it be con- 
ceded, that all aré Heathen who do not sub- 
scribe to. the Calvinistic faith, and assist in 
supporting a Calvinistic preacher. No, They 
are sent to build ap a party, ‘and to prepare 
the way for the settlement of an orthodox mi- 
nister in those towns. 

The missionaries who infest this state, are 
either young men who want to obtain a settle- 
ment, or older ones who have been dismissed 
from societies that are no longer willing to 
su them. ‘The former are first sent into 
the rte make a ogo gifts, 
am suppose to more ig- 
pre part of re population under the im 
sing name of missionaries. As fast as 








improve, they are permitted to advance to-) 
| ward the regions of greater refinement, and as 


a 


of obtaining it. We never look upon domes- 
| ic missionaries with much reverence; for we 
| know they, either being young and inexperi- 
tenced, have yet a reputation to establish ; or, 
| being old and run down, are objects of pity. 
If they can succeed in obtaining a “ call,” let 
|them doit; but let them not deceive people 
| by pretending to an overwhelming anxiety for 
|the public good, when, after all, they mean 
|only their own: 


' __— 
a 


FROM THE SAME. 
i RELIGIOUS AMALGAMATION. 


I have often told my Methodist friends, that 
| the fair speeches and soft words of the ortho- 
| dox. were only designed to deceive them; that 
they have no fellowship for them at heart; 
that their object in proffering them the hand 
of friendship, was only to make them “ hew- 
ers of wood, and ‘drawers of water;” to untie 
their purse strings, and to make them every 
way subservient to the building of their spirit- 
ual Bable : and when they had become, suffi- 
ciently rich and powerful, the mask would be 
thrown off, and the manner in which thei: 
wealth and power would be used, might be 
easily learnt from the history of past ages. It 
seems from the following extract from the 
Methodist Magazine for August 1827, page 
350, that they have begun to see through ‘the 
disguise of their professed friends, have 
begun to fear, that unless they “are found at 
their post awake,” they will be made “ draw- 
ers of water, and hewers of wood, or be scat» 
tered abroad to become victims-to the beasts 
of the wilderness.” J. W.H. 


THE EXTRACT. 


“We do not know that Dr. Brownlee has 
ever made any attempt to draw us into a gene- 
ral union of Tract and Sunday School asso- 
ciations. Butthis we know, that those who 
hold, or have heretofore held, a similar lan- 
guage respecting « ur orthodoxy, and who are 
as strenuous supporters of uneonditional de- 
crees, and eternal reprobation, have not scru- 
pled to invite us most cordially to 
and we were half inclined to listen to their 
invitations, until some recent events have 
opened our eyes, and put us on the look out. 
and while under the influence ofsuch a lullin 
anodyre as Was perpetuatly administere 
seemingly without fee or reward, we had he. 
gun to dream of the “ golden age” of univer 
sal “peace and good will” among the diseord- 
ant sects and parties, and felt a sort of regret 
that we had cver put on the controversial 
sword. Whether this was a delusive dream 
produced partly by our predisposition to 
peace, and partly by the causes already hinted 
at, or whether it was a sober reality produged 
in our mind by the convictions of truth, time 
alone will decide. At presept, we hope to be 
found at our post awake, keeping a watchful 
eye on those who are surrounding our camp, 

at our little army may not be taken by sur- 
prise, and either made tributary to others, 
and become ‘ drawers of water aod hewers of 
wood.’ or be scattered abroad to become vic- 
tims to the wild beasts of the wilderness,” 


— 








SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 
The London Missionary Society, io thei 
late annual report, speaking of the fission at 
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“ The anniversary 
auxiliary societies were held, as usual, in May 
1926. "The amount of contributions for the 
preceding year, in cocoanut oil, was five thou- 
sand and fifty gallons. The oil contributed 
by the Auxiliary society in Raiatia, during the 
same period, was sold for three hundred pounds 
sterling, of which 301. was contributed by the 
children in the schools. Generally speaking 
civilization is advancing at all the stations, 
and at seme of them new chapels and mission 
houses have been built. 

“ In the South Sea Academy, instituted for 
the instruction of the children of the Mission- 
aries, the number of pupils is twenty-seven. 

“It was natural to expect, that in so general 
a reception of Christianity as has taken place 
in the Tahitian Islands, nota few would be 
found who had embraced it without any spir- 
itaal change of character, and that such would 
he liable, in time of temptation, to fall away. 
We deeply regret to state, that during the 
past year, amongst this class, including some 
of whom, better things might have been ex- 
pected, a deteriofation in conduct has taken 
place; whilst among many young people 
there exists a lamentable disregard of moral 
restraints.” 





FROM THE TELESCOPE AND MISCELLANY. 
MOVEMENTS OF ORTHODOXY. 


Mr. Editor,—In the part of the country 
where I reside, the promoters of Sunday 
or Sabbath Schools, as they are here called, 
are not backward in avowing their object. 

But of ‘all the schemes for forestalling the 
opinion of the rising generation, and initiating 
them into the giving system, the Juvenile 
Missionary Association bears the palm. A 
society of this kind was formed here a few 
months since, by Mr. Stone, Missionary to the 
east, and means are taken to get all the chil- 
dren to join it, and give all the money they can 
get, long before they are capable of writing 
their own names, or knowing for what they 
are associated. This society contains one 
child or more “‘at the breast ;” and another 
who was employed to get subscribers, could 
not tell the meaning of the word missionary. 
Thus are they engaged in support of the as- 


of the Tahitian |p 








piring clergy. Popularity and prejudice will 
be used to bind them to their interest through 
life. The person who now dares to oppose 
their schemes, is sure to expose himself to 
their malediction. Beside a Tract society, 
Education society, Benevolent society, and 
how many more I cannot tell, such is the ex- 
tent of their present measures, that every per- 
son from the cradle to the grave, is effle 
individually, by those appointed beggars, and 
importuned to give their money to support 
missionaries. ‘The- inhabitants are divided 
into small sections called districts, and a male 
or female collector appointed for each, who 
call on every individual yearly, and appear as 
much to expect their money as does the col- 
lector of public taxes. 

Do these things flow from pure benevolence? 
Or rather are they not sure indications of a 
thirst for power, and a determination to put 
down all opposition by force ? “ Union is pow- 
er,” and “ wealth is power,” and are they not 
aspiring to both of these alra.dy? Give them 
only the ascendancy in the government, and 
our country would soon witness the horrors of 
the inquisition. An Opsenver. 
* Old Colony, Mass. July 24, 1927. 
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PRESBYTER! ANISM IN IRELAND’ 


From the Belfast News-Letter of September 
93, 1825. 


ORDINATION OF THE REV. JOHN MONTGOMERY, 


On Tuesday, the 6thinst. the presbytery of 
Ballymena ordained the Rev. John Montgo- 
mery, A, M. tothe pastoral charge of the 
newly erected congregation of Glenwhirry. 
The business of the day was commenced by 
the Rev. R. Stewart, of Bronghshane, who 
preached a highly appropriate sermon ‘from 
the text, “ Iam not ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ.” The Rev William M'Clintock 
Wray, explained the Scriptvral principles of 
Presbyterian ordination. ‘The Rey. Henry 
Henry, of Conner, offered up the ordination 
prayer, and a gpm the words of the form- 
ula by which the minister of the gospelis so- 
lemnly set amet to the sacred duties of the mi- 
nistry, and the Rev. Robert Magil, of Antrim, 
gave the concluding address to the ministerand 
people. The multitude whocame to witnessthe 
solemnities of the day was extremely large; 
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on }them allin their proper names. We had an 
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herefore took place onthe gr 


d, in the immediate: vicinity of 
pretties house.’ In the even- 
ing the presbytery dined with the congrega- 
tion, when a number of toasts were drank, ex- 
pressive of their mutual feelings on the pleas- 
ing occasion. Among these we particularly 
remember, 


1. The King. 

2. The Duke of York and the Army. 

3. The Rev. John Moutgomery, and the 
Congregation of Glenwhirry. 


Here Mr. Montgomery, in a very appro- 
priate speech, returned thanks. 


4. The Rev. Henry Henry, and presbytery 
of Ballymena. 

5. James Owens, Esq. who so liberally 
gave a free grant of the ground on which the 
meeting-house is built. 


A number of other toasts, all ‘expressive of 
comial good will and esteem, were drank, 
and the presbytery left the place happy in the 
reflection that the interests of Presbyterianism 
at home and abroad are spreading’ with un- 
paralleled rapidity ; that every revolving year 
adds to the number of their congregations in 
Ireland ; that the voice of their preachers, 
speaking in the Saviour’s eternal name, is 
heard over the land, from “ Carrickfergus to 
Cape Clear.” 





FROM THE REFORMER. 
EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM INDIAN- 
APOLIS, INDIANA, DATED JUNE 
25, 1827. 


* Lorenzo Dow is in this town at present, 
he preached here this day one side of the town 
inthe woods: not one of the meeting houses, 
or the state house, is large enough to contain 
his hearers : though the state house is 60 feet 
by 45, witha gallery. He is to preach here 
again on the 28th, 29th, and 30th of this month. 
He preached to-day on Rev. ii. 17. he spoke 


expression; but Lam of opinion, that God 
Nail have the deceits of menthus powerfully 
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Imost_ men condemn my tariness of 
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exposed; for I plainly perceive, that those 
things that are soflly dealt with, in our corrupt 
age, give people but light concern, and are 
presently forgotten. If have eXceeded the 
bounds of moderation, the monstrous turpitude 
of the times has transported me. Nor do I 
transcend the example 6f Christ, who, having 
to do with the people of like manners, called 
them sharply by their own proper names, 
such as an adulterous and perverse generation, 
a brood of vipers, hypocrites, children of the 
devil, who could not escape the damnation of 
hell !” 


_— 


a 
KING AND THE ENGLISH CLERGY. 


At a public dinner of the clergy of London, 
on the 8th of May, where the bishops of Lon- 
don, Chester, Llandaff, and about one hundred 
and fifty clergymen were present, when the 
toast of “ Church and King” was given (with 
great applause,) the bishop of London address- 
ed the meeting, and told them that on the oc- 
casion of the late ministerial changes, his ma- 
jesty had graciously sent to the archbishop of 
Vanterbury and himself requesting theyshould 
wait on his majesty. ‘They accordingly did 
so, and inthe interview, his majesty stated, 
that he had sent to them as the heads of the’ 
metropolitan clergy, in order, through them, 
to satisfy their respective clergy, and the pub- 
lic at large, what his majesty’s sentiments 
were, with respect to the much agitated Cath- 
olic Question. His majesty declared most 
positively, that he entertained on this subject 
the same sentiments as those of his late reve- 
red father, and those which his majesty was 
known to entertain when Prince Regent. His 
majesty further said, that he took precisely 
the same view of the coronation oath, which 
his revered father, and Jamented brother, the 
late Duke of York, had taken ; and that his ma- 
jesty felt convinced that nothing could shake 
or alter his opinions on this momentous ques- 





considerable on the white stoné, and in it a 
new name written, &c. which seems to have 
shaken sectarianism to the foundation. The | 
expression “ Woman knoweth saving he that 
receiveth it,” has caused a great inquiry among 
the new proselytes here; (they thought pub- 
lic profession might do before.) I hope Lo- 
renzo will do considerable good here. ‘There 
has been a considerable number of proselytes 
added to the Methodists this present year, I 
am informed about 70, and as many between 
the Presbyterians and Baptists. The Me- 
thodists have about three times the number of 
either ofthe other sects. Mr. Dow addressed 


exhibition here the fore part of last month, 
similar to the one mentioned in the Reformer 
of April last, at Sukasunny; N. J. It was in 
the state house, and the play-actors were the 
students of Mr. Sharp, a Presbyterian elder in 
this town, who keeps an academy. In the 
speaker’s place were three fifers, and two 
fiddlers? a Presbyterian elder was one of the 
fiddlers. Inthe clerk’s place were seated a 
Presbyterian and a Methodist preacher. ‘The 
former prayed to the throne of grace, andrask- 
ed a blessing on the performance, and the lat- 
ter prayed after'the whole was over, and 
thanked God for his assistance. The plays 
were of a more disgusting character perhaps, 
than were ever heard inj any regular play 
house. I understand it will be continued every 
three months. 


“N. B. This town contains one thousand 
souls, and is very fast increasing.” 


—_—_— 


FROM THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 


MILD LANGUAGE, 


A correspendent, over the signature of 
“ Wilberforce,” has given us a lesson on the 
propriety of using mild language towards our 
opponents pele miin is entitled to his opin- 
ion, on this as well as other subjects; but I 
have always thought that truth is, (or. ought 
to be) so popular, and withal so beautiful, 
that itstands in no need of decoration. In 
other words, [have never thought it worth 
while to study to please the advocates of op- 
pression. I cannot learn that the most suc- 
cessful reformers of other days have left be- 
hind them any evidence, that such a course 
would be politic, in the true sense of the term. 
But let us have the opinion of one of them, 
and me Sans Aer ate mace fe neat 
give it ight in i it is justl 
catitledio; “ 


When Luther was censured -for his bold 





tion. His majesty then commanded the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the bishop of Lon- 
don to make these sentiments known to their 
respective clergy, in order that no misconcep- 
tion might by any possibility exist as to his ma- 
jesty’s views in the late ministerial arrange- 
ments, ‘The statement was loudly applauded. 
London paper. 





PRisceellany. 





JERUSALEM. 
Jerusalem, the capital of ancient Judea, 


miles 1° S E. of Jaffa, its nearest port, and con- 
tains twenty or thirty thousand inhabitants. In 
its most flourishing times, it occupied several 
hills, of which the most elevated was Mount 
Zion, forming the southern quarter; Mount 
Moriah, on which the temple of Solomon was 
built, formed the eastern part ; Mount Acra, 
was situated on the west; and Mount Bezeta, 
on the east. ‘The modern city is built chiefly 
on Mount Moriah. ‘The ascents on all sides, 
except the north, are steep. It is almost sur- 
rounded by valleys, encompassed by moun- 
tains, so that it seems to be situated in‘ the 
middle of an amphitheatre. 

During the reign of Tiberius, Jerusalem 
was rendered memorable in all succeeding 
ages, by the death and resurrection of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, who accord- 
ing to the common computation, was crucifi- 
ed on Friday, April 3, at 3. o’clock P. M. at 
the age of thirty-three, on Calvary, a small 
hill, which was then without the walls, on 
the northwest side of the city. 

Jerusalem was taken, and destroyed by Ti- 
tus, A. D.70. At this memorable siege, the 
inhabitants were reduced to the greatest ex- 
tremity, and according to Josephus, ninety- 
seven thousand prisoners fell into the hands of 
the conqueror; and the whole number slain, 
and taken prisoners, during the seven years’ 
war, was one million four hundred and sixty-two 
thousand. Since the year 1527, this city has 
been in the possession of the I'urks. It is 
called by them Cudsembaric, or Coudsheriff. 
The Orientals, however, generally call it 
Kods, or Helehods, i. e. The Holy ; sometimes 
adding El Sheriff, The Noble. 

It is now greatly reduced from its former 
size and importance; and is only about two 
and miles in circuit. The streets are 
narrow, straight and well paved. The 

are generally well built, of stone, for 
stories, with a 
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nner of expressing himself, he replied : 








and of modern Palestine, is situated thirty-four |, 


lower story, So that a passenger walking the 
streets might conceive pin the corridoy 
of a vast prison; the doors besides, are go 
low, that a person must bend almost double 
in order-to enter them. ‘The roofs are eithey 
terraced over, or rise in domes, and the dy}] 
uniformity ul the whole is interrupted by the 


the churches, ‘The city contains five syng- 
gogues, eleven mosques, and twenty monaste- 
ries. 

The building, which. attracts the most at. 
tention from Christian Pilgrims, is the chureh 
of the Holy Sepulchre, which was original] 
built by the empress Helena, and sup 
to include the spots connected by the crucj. 
fixion and entombment of our Saviour. But 
the most splendid edifice, by far, is the mosque 
of Omar, called by the Mahommedans, R) 
Haram, or the Temple, built in the seventeenth 
century, on the site of the temple of Solomon, 
The external magnificence of this edifice 

eared to Dr. Clarke, superior to that of 


magnificent piles of buildings, erected at dif 
ferent periods, and is enclosed in a court or 
square, one thousand three hundred and si 
nine feet long, and eight hundred and forty-five 
broad. ‘The Mahommedan religion acknow- 
ledges but two temples, that of Mecca, and 
that of Jerusalem: both are prohibited to all 
but Mahommedans. Jerusalem has some 
trade, but it derives a great part of its support 
from the visits of pilgrims, who frequent 
it from various part of the Christian world, 
Dr. Clarke thus describes his approach 
to this city :—“ Ascending a hill towards the 
south, ‘ Hagiopolis !’ exclaimed a Greek in the 
yan of our cavaleade: and instantly throwing 
himself from his horse, was seen bare-headed 
upon his knees facing the ms gp he survey- 
ed. Suddenly the sight burst upon us all. 
Who shall describe it? The effect produced 


company. Many of the party by an immedi- 
ate impulse, took off their hats, as if entering 
a church, without béing sensible of so doing. 
The Greeks and Catholics shed torrents of 
tears, and presently beginning to cross them- 
selves, with unfejgned devotion, asked if they 
might be permitted to take off the covering 
from their feet, and proceed bzrefooted to the 
Holy Sepulchre. 

“We had not been prepared for the gran- 
deur of the spectacle which the city exhibited. 
Instead of a wretched and ruined town, by 
some described as the desolated remnant of 
Jerusalem, we beheld, as it were, a flourish- 
ing and stately metropolis, presenting a mag- 
nificent assemblage of domes, towers, palaces, 
churches and monasteries ; all of which glit- 
tering in the sun’s rays, shone with inconceir- 
able splendor.” 


THE TRIALS, EXPERIENCE, AC. OF 
THEOPHILUS R, GATES. 


(Continued from our last.) 


On leaving my sister, and all my other 
friends, not knowing I should evermore see 
them, I was much affected. It seemed hard 
for me to part from them; and on my way to 
ba eng where I purposed to go by 
water to New-York, most of my time was 
spent in pouring out my griefs in many tears, 
ard beseeching the Lord to go with me and 
guide me, and bless and comfort all my re- 
lations.” When I arrived af Poughkeepsie, 
the packet was not to’sail under two or three 
hours. I retired to an eminence ata small 
distance, which overlooked the river, and 
spent the time in prayer and supplication to 

e Lord; commiting myself into bis care 
and protection; beseeching him to ovder my 
way as he should see best; and as I had no fa- 
ther to instruct me, and guide my youthful 
steps while a stranger in a strange land, & was 
prone to forsake the Lord,.and grieve his 
spirit; I entreated him to be my father, my in- 
structor, and my guide; and keep me from 
sinning against him, I was affected witha 
sense of my past ingratitude to the Lord; 
tears flowed plentifully from my eyes while I 
was pouring out my soul before the Lord; 
and such a spirit of prayer was upon me, that 
I had faith to believe the Lord regarded my 
petitions and would answer my rquests. The 
captain, by the name of Palen, was very kind, 
but like myself, he has since had many affliec- 
tions, which have proved a great blessing to 
him. I stayed several days in New-York but 
could find no place in a store there: though 
two pions Quaker men, passengers inthe same 
yooh Gf Ponchins to go into : store <8 rp 

ack of Po ie, yet I consen > 
bee Saba the Hadson river, I proceeded 
towards New-Brunswick. On my way ! 
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' college hous there was vacant, and ateacher 
was then wanted. I made application to the 
poard of trustees, and after examining me, 
they gave me a letter of recommendation to 
the inhabitants of New-Brunswick, as ateach- 
er, Some few subscribed, but thinking I 
should have scholars enough come in, on 

“opening the school, I commenced without 
taking much pains to procure subscribers, 
I oo boarding at Dr. D’s. a respectable 

' family. 1 soon, however, began to discover 
that my expectations had again been too san- 
guine, and every day served but to blast my 
popes, and furnish me with fresh matter, for 
grief and unhappiness. I supposed, and per- 
haps from good reasons, that many of the 
teachers in the place were unfavourably dis- 

d towards me ; expecting, probably, some 

of their scholars would leave them and come 
to me, if I succeeded in establishing a school 
there, they dissuaded many from sending 
their children. ‘These things preyed upon my 

" mind, like the arrow of death. T'o be placed 

' jnsuch another situation as I had a little be- 

" fore emerged from, and against which I had 

resolved, in such a positive manner, for ever 

after cautiously to guard; away, many miles 
from all my friends ; a stranger in a strange 

Jand ; where I supposed many were prejudiced 

inst me, and no one to whom I could un- 

bosom my troubled mind ; without any pros- 
pect of procuring any thing for my parents, 
whose circumstances by this time had become 
still more embarrassed ; conspired to sink my 

_ spirits and filled me with such a weight of 
distress, as I seemed unable to bear. [. lost 
all relish for the world, and had no heart to 
apply to any being for comfort this side the 

ve. Anhabitual melancholy stole upon 
me, and I thought Iwas born to be miserable. 
I wanted always to be alone, to runtinate over 
my misfortunes; and sleep almost entirely 
departed from me. Restless would be my 
nights, and if at any time, nature exhausted 
by grief, sunk for a moment in sleep, forget- 
ful of its sorrows, I would suddenly awake as 
from a frightful dream, and for some time I 
seemed not to know the occasion of my dis- 
tress, where I was, or — befallen me. 
Reflection, however, would soon convince me 
of the realities of my woes, and sighs and 
groans would fill up the vacant hours destined 
for sleep. 

Tagain supposed it would be highly im- 
proper to discontinue the school till I had 
taught a quarter; though I wished to doit; 
and fearing if I stayed the quarter, I should 
scarce be able to pay for my board, at the 
rate I was then giving, { procured board’ in 
another family, less expensive. There] lived 
very abstemious, eating but twice a day, the 
longest summer days; hoping ifmy money 
fell short at the expiration of my time, they 

* would make some abatement in the price 

- agreed upon. Indecd so did sorrow weigh 
town my mind, that I regarded not to eat, and 
became weary of my life. ‘The world itself 
seemed to have turned against me; I conclu- 
dled I was born for disappointments and mis- 
fortunes, and I thought it was better for me 
to die than to live. I felt no ill will in my 
heart to any child of man, and though I knew 
not that I was prepared to die, such was the 
anguish of my spirit, that [ longed for death, 
that I might ecase from troubles, anti suffer no 
longer the ills of life. 

I stayed by myself, either in a private room 
where I boarded, or in the room where I 
tight school, the time not occupied in teach- 

ing.the few scholars that came to me, and 
Spent the hours in mourning, supplication 
and prayers having no satisfaction in any 
thing belonging to this world, nor any ex- 
pectation of ever more receiving peace or 
confort this side the grave. I felt a great 
affection to all my relations; but when I re- 
flected on my own unhappy situation, the 
forbidding appearance of my future prospects, 
and the little expectation I had of ever afford- 
ingthem the smallest relief, despair seated 
itself in my mied, and melancholy enervated 
.every faculty of reason so far, that I was 
followed by a temptation from day to day to 

away my own life. I always resisted 
the temptation, for my nature seemed to revolt 
at the idea of taking my own life, though seve- 
ral times I was ready to attempt it, and want- 
ved some one else to do it. I thought it would 
ph greatest kindness any one could do 

me. 


One day while sitting in my room reflecti 
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when a dawn of reason sprang up in my mind, 
and seemed to ask me “ where I was going, 
and what I was about te do?” On saying, To 
request the man below to take my life, it was 
replied, “ Are you so far lost to reason and 
to common sense, as to go down and ask the 
man with whom you live, to take your own 
life? You might know he will not compl 
with your unreasonable request, and you will 
only expose yourself to him, and every body 
will know your weakness, and the singular 
state of your mind.” It silenced me at once ; 
Lremained dumb to an answer, and from that 
moment the temptation to take my life left me, 
and I felt more resigned td the misfortunes 
that had come upon me. 

Soon after I had the following dream, 
which, I believe was made a blessing to me, 
and served to drive away every thought about 
taking away my life. I thoughl I had died, 
and was going towards the seat of Judgment, 
where the Judge was then sitting. I thought 
it was in a large house, and as I drew near it, 
a coloured man came towards me, and told 
me it was my turn next to be judged. * It is im- 
possible to describe the feelings Ithen had, 
or for the reader to form any idea of them. I 
thought in afew moments my final sentence 
was to be passed, and | tobe for ever happy 
or miserable; andI had the most realizing 
sense of the awfulness of it. I at once tooka 
retrospective view of my past life, and I 
seemed to know every thing I had transacted 
or done, since I became capable of recollec- 
tion. Iremembered how often I had purpos- 
ed to lead a new life in my past days; the 
many prayers I had made, and the many times 
I had endeavoured to become better; and 
also, how repeatedly I had forgotten my 
promises and forsaken the Lord. I then 
said to myself, how will it be with me? Shall 
I be accepted or be condemned? I could not 
tell ; it was a mystery entirely hid from my 
eyes ; but go before the Judge in a very few 
moments to receive my final doom, I! knew I 
must. While in this state of awful suspense, 
reflecting on my many resolutions to lead a 
new life, and endeavours to become better, in 
order to determine with myself how it would 
be with me; it occurred to me that the Lord 
was merciful. ‘This afforded me a small ray 
ofhope, and with trembling steps, and the 
most awful sensations resting upon me, I was 
walking towards the Judgment seat whenI 
awoke. 

Never before nor since, while in the body, 
have I felt as I then did. I was bathed in 
sweat, and trembledall over for some time. 
It appeared to me as if I had really died, and 
just as I was about to’ reccive my final doom, 
I was remanded back to carth again. This 
rested with great weight on my mind for 
many months after. &£ was brought to ac- 
knowledge the just judgment of God, in 
bringing afflictions upon me; was thankful 
that he had not suffered me to take my own 
life ; and thought I would seek happiness in 
something else, besides the things of this 
world. Iwas much drawn out in prayer to 
the Lord, to lead me into the ways of truth, 
and to bless all sy relations, with a know- 
ledge of his goodness, in all his dispensations. 
I saw a beauty in virtue and innocence, beyond 
any thing that.appertains to this world, and 
thought the favour of heaven, of more value 
than all the riches, honours, and pleasures of 
this transitory life. 

At this time I wrote a letter to my father ; 
endeavouring to reconcile him to the troubles 
and misfortunes of this life. from the hope we 
might entertain of their working together for 
our good ; and show, as we are soon to pass 
out of this world, the things thereof can never 
make us truly happy; since, when we depart, 
it will be the same to us, whether we have 
been rich or poor, despisedor honoured, or, 
whether we have in this life experienced 
srosperity or adversity. [It was written in 
aly, 1806, being then 18 years of age. 


(To be continued.) 
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CEMETERIES 


The cemeteries of the people of the East, 
are not, as with us, small, and scattered in de- 
tached places, through their cities; but there 
are large common receptacles for the dead 
outside their towns. In the vicinity of Con- 
stantinople, each nation has its own; and the 
Turks, ah Greeks, and Armenians, form 
immense cities ‘of the dead. That of the Ar- 
menians occupies a spacge_of near an hundred 

that overlooks the Bosphorus. 


young cypress over his grave; their 


ground, therefore consists of extensive groves 


acres, on a hi 
The Turks ou-the death of a friend, plant a| rage. 


plant on such occasions, nich whieh yields 
resinous gum, of a strong aromatic odor, which 
fills the air, and corrects the exhalations from 
the graves. They grow to a large size, and 
form very picteresque objects for a landscape. 
Their cemetery on the Bosphorus is covered 
with these trees, and from its elevated situa- 
tion, the view it commands, and the view it 
presents, is perhaps the most interesting in 
the whole world. Here whole Armenian 
families, of two, or three generations together 
are constantly seen sitting round the tombs, 
and holding visionary communications with 
their departed friends. According to their be- 
lief, the souls of the dead pass into a place 
called Gayank, which is not a purgatory, for 
they suffer neither pain nor pleasure, but re- 
tain a perfect consciousness of the past. From 
this state they may be delivered by the alms 
and prayers of the living, which the pious Ar- 
menians give liberally for thei friends. East- 
er Monday is the great day on which they 
assemble for this purpose; i 

and frequently week days, are devoted to the 
same object. The priest who accompanies 
them, first proceeds to the tombs, and read the 
prayers for the dead, in which he is joined by 


ut every Sunday," 


nay 
of the fraternity were communicated to him 
under the usual injunctions of secrecy “ until 
the thing should be accomplished:” which 
purposes were, To be rid ot Morgan at all 
events. This Royal Arch Mason has communi- 
cated to me the further fuct, that he was ip a 
lodge a little before the Morgan affair came 
out—which lodge is over one hundred miles 
east of the theatre of action ; and that this sab- 
ject was agitated, and there was m / weapon | a 
great degree of frenzy and indignation against 
Morgan, and that the majority of lodges which 
he attended, were determined on Morgan's 
destruction. And so strongly did they insist 
on it, that the better part of the members 
stood still and held no part in the decision. I 
asked my informant why he did not advise 
Morgan of his danger—his answer was, he 
was “laboured with”—he knew he was’ in 
danger, and he didsleep under guard of arms 
for a bong time before hand. I haveno doubt, 
says he, most or all the Royal Arch Chapters 
in the state at least knew all about the affair, 
and acted and believed respecting it, not 
exactly in form, but as a kind of interlocury 
business. I could give you much more,: and 
will, by and by, Mr. Editor; but for the pre- 





the family. ‘They then separate into groups, 
or singly sitting down by favorite graves, call 
its inhabitants about them, and by the help 
of a strong imagination, really seem to con- 
verse withthem. This pious and pensive 
duty being performed with their dead friends, 
they retire to some pleasant spot near the 
place, where provisions have been previously 
brought, and cheerfully enjoy the society of 
the living. These family visits to the man- 
sions of the departed, are a favorite enjoyment 
of this people.. I have frequently joined their 
groups without being considered an intruder; 
and, I confess, [ have returned pleased, and 


PHYSICIANS. 


The physieian, who, above all others, 
should make nature his study, is trained and 
disciplined in a set of rules for bending na- 
ture to art ; and our bodies are subjected to 
the rack, in order to remove disease by a 
chemical process; when nature has spread 
profusely around us, in every clime, the 
means of preventing and removing the dis- 
eases to which it is subject. And, after pcr- 
ing over musty books for years, the best 
physicians will acknowledge that they have 
been constrained to throw them all aside, and 
draw their maxims from the great volume of 
Nature. 

And, lastly, we see the technical divinity 
of the schools, substituted for the simplicity 
of the gospel. How often do we hear learn- 
ed significations attached to the Scriptures, 
which the judgment of a plain man, who is 
not always searching for mysteries, will 
teach him never entered the minds of the in- 
spired writers? How often do we hear from 
the pulpit learned dissertations about no- 
thing? The effect of this school divinity is 
to cast a dark cloud over the brightest star 
that ever shone upza our world—to make 
that way mysterious, which is so plain, that 
the “ way faring man, though a fool need not 
err therein.” And it is the same school di- 
vinity, which has given rise to all the conten- | 
tions and strifes and bitter animosities, which 
have for ages, distracted the Christian world. 
Paul, when he saw the beautiful simplicity of | 
the gospel, threw aside the Jumber of | 
the schools, and preached “ Christ and} 
him crucified.” 

But can no system be devised by which 
education can be made practical? by which 
it can be made to qualify men for the active | 
scenes of life? Should we not rather follow | 
nature, and make the object of education to 
prune and cultivate, and to expedite her pro- 
gress, instead of strewing her great pathway 
withthe rubbish of art? 


FROM THE ALBANY ORSERVER. 
TO SOLOMON SOUTHWICK ESQ. 
Rochester, Monroe Co. 24th July 1827. 


Dear Sir—I have perused with much satis- 
faction the pledge you gave your country that 
you will pursue the murderers of Morgan ‘to 
the last. 

-I notice you ask particularly for information 
as to the declarations of —— a the order 
of Freemasons, ing tl avia ‘ out- 
I then intiotices that from a Royal 
Arch Mason of unimpeachable veracity, | 
have the following facts y ‘That inthe month 
of August last, and one month previous fo 
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edified by the pious though mistaken practice. | 


sent, I have given the fraternity as much as 
| they can bear at one dose. 

I am not betraying confidential commu- 
|nication, nor will 1 do it. But have read this 
over to my informant, anc he says it is right 
And I challenge the fraternity to deny that 
| the members, some or all of everv royal arci: 
jchapter in this part of the state, knew the 
| affair fully, and concerted about it, and many 
of them in their meetings, long before Morgap 
was murdered ; and that they all.are, virtually, 
as a body yes, aS a most ancient, and most 
honourable, and most holy order, guilty of the 
fateof William Morgan. Many of my friends 
are freemasons, and | know that they detestthe 
| order, and wish it to come to a perpetual end, 
Tosuch I could give no offence; andto such as 
wish to cover this horrid deed of darkness, | 
make no apology, save this only, that my life 
is devoted to whatI conceive to be the good 
of my fellow men; and pursuing that.good. 
I shall not fail to do all I can to bring to light 

e hidden things of darkness, and maintain 
civil and religious rights of my country. 

Ihave the honor to be a member of the 

committee of investigation and the public’s 
humble servant. Josian Bissevs, Jr. 











WOMEN. 


“T have already remarked,” says the celé- 
brated traveller, Ledyard,“ that women in al! 
countries are civil, obliging, tender, and hv- 
mane, ‘To a woman, whether civilized or 
savage, I never addressed myself in the lan- 
| guage of decency and friendship, without re- 
| ceiving a decent and friendly answer. With 
jman, it has often been otherwise. In wander 
jing over the barren plains of inhospitable Den- 
imark; through honest Sweden, and: frozen 
| Lapland ; rude and churlish Finland; unprin- 
|cipled Russia; and the wide spread regions of 
ithe wandering Tartar, if hangry, dry, cold, 
| wet, or sick, the women have ever been friend- 
lly to me, and uniformly so; and to add t 
| this virtue, so worthy the appellation of be- 

nevolence, these actions have been performed 
in so free and kind a manner, that if] was dry 





il drank the sweetest draught; and hungry, I 
j} ate the coarsest morsel with a double relish.” 





Poctey. 


“Tuink upon ME, mY Gop.” 


Nehemiah, v. 19. 


hou, who dost bow a ; arent's ear 
‘The sinner’s trembling prayer to hear, 
Whether it rise when morning shines, 
Or day on twilizht’s lap reclines, 
Or night displays to pensive thought 
The starry robe thy hands have wrought, 
Still, when to thee my wants are spread, 
Oh! be thy Spirit on me shed. 


Shonld disappoiutment’s withering eye 
Bid all my treasur’d blossoms die, 

My buds of hope unblown decay, 

My flower? of pleasyre fade away, 
And o’er the fabrick of my pride 

Dark ruin roll in whelming tide,— 
When ’reft of all, to thee I flee, 

In pity, Father, think on me. 


O’er Suffering’s hopeless pillow bent, 
Where soul from soul in pangs is rent, 
When pale and seal’d,no more I hear 
The lips belov’d address my ear,— 

If whelm’d in bitter anguish deep, 
Prostrate | fal}, and speechless weep, — 
Ob Thou! who didst the wound decree, 
In tender mercy, think on me. 
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By stern Disease opprest and torn, fused, she 
When on my sleepless couch f mourn, death, for she would no | 
My stricken heart with sorrow wrung, ses of Mr. . Si 
And every nerve with pain unstrung, she had been milk 


Oh thou! who once in deeper wo 
On Calvary gave thy blood to flow, 
Bend o’er me, Saviour ! as I pine, 
And with thy patience quicken mine. 


When to my eye this light shall fade, 
And earth receding, sink in shade, 

















Arsenic. - It was in 
{ When down the vale of mortal wo 
é 
_ With lone, returnless steps I go, 
While tortures waste the fainting clay, 


And spirits whisper, ‘* come away !”” 

My God! receive my parting sigh, 

And let me with thy blessing die.” 
== 


: Suntmary. 


NOTICE.—The subscribers to the Txerscore are 
informed, that their regular Quarterly Subscriptions 
are now due. 1 
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EXTRACT FROM THE CONFESSION OF JESSE 
STRANG 


For the Murder of John Whipple. 

Jesse Strang, the son of Daniel Strang, a respeta- 
ble farmer of Weschester County, N. Y. deserted his 
wife and two childrea the latter end of June, 1826, 
and arrived at Albany, under the assumed name of 
Joseph Orion, about the Ist of July, and engaged as 
laborer with Mr. Otis Bates. 

It was in the early’ part of August, 1826, while 

* hoarding at the house.of Bates, in Albany, that he 
first saw Mrs. Elsie Whipple; she was playing with 
Mr. Bates, and Strang then supposed herto be a young, 
sprightly girl, and at that time expressed himself that 
fe should like to passa night in her chamber; he was 
soon informed that she was a married woman, but 
told he not despair, as many such ci:cumstances took 
place, and why not with her as well as another. 

Near the latter part of August, ke hired himself for 
15 dollars a month to Mr. Phillip P. Van Rensselaer ; 
his family consisted of 10 or 1) persons, and he re- 
sided at Cherry-Hill, the house where the murder was 
committed. In this house boarded John Whipple 
aud his wife. Whipple was often from home for 
weeks, on business. Some time in October, when 
Strang with other workmen had returned from the 
orchard, Mrs. Whipple was somewhat more than us- 
ually familiar in talking to Strang, and in the course 
of her conversation she said, out of the hearing of the 
family, “* Doctor,” a title by which he was nicknamed, 
on acsount of his wearing spectacles, “* Doctor, t wish 
you would write me a letter,” or some words to that 
effect ; he at first supposed she wished him to write a 
letter for her; she soon unileceived him, by sayi 
she’ wished to know what he would say about Ig? 
aud wished him to write one that very night ; Strang, 

rompted by desire, from her seeming partiality, wrote 

fer a letter; in which he stated “ that he was fearful 
to express himself as he would wish to do, fearing she 
nught involve him in difficulty, by showing the writ- 
ing to her husband, but he hoped she would receive 
it for a different purpose.” That same morning he 
took an opportunity of vedly handing ber the 
letter, which he says, she answered in the course of 
half an hour afterwards, by putting a letter secret! 
juto his hand:—Tihe letter assured him, * she ha 
no design upon him, but that it was from motives of 
fove only that she wished him to write. She stated 
‘bat her Jove for him was so ardent, that although a 
married woman, she would run away to marry him, 
asshe did Mr. Whipple, whom she never loved, for 
she always had doubted there was such a thing, until 
it was awakened by the Leauty of his eyes ; and she 
concluded by hoping that he would not leave the house 

out taking her with him.” 

In the course of the day Strang replied to this effu- 
sion of love by protestatious of a similar character, 
{ ‘ and stating, that if she could make up her mind to 
Fz feave her husband, he would be as a husband to her, 
1. and take the best care of her that was in his power.” 

1 ‘This letter she also received and answered on the same 
H day, saying, that as soon as she could raise 10 or 
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ministered. 
















as they were 
safety. 



































of Mr. Whipple. 
came from 








on his trial. 





Mrs. Whipple. 


dollars, she would go to the end of the world 


him. In the evening they met in the kitéhen, 

























check on the Bank, io Whipple's nanie, and draw for 
#200 dollars, but this Strang did not feel himself 
Bas goon to undertake, as he could not write a very 
and. 

~~ In the-laiter part of November, in one of her let- 
ters, she stated that they must lay some plan to get 
Vhipple out of the way ; and told him he had better 
Mire sonie man to kill him, or to shoot him himself 
with one of W’s. pistols. Strang said that when he 
aeceived this letter, it overcame him sensibly ; it was 
Abe firsttime that any intimation of the kind had 
dropped from Mrs. W. as for his he had never 
dreamed of such a thing, aud could not believe her 
serious ; he wrote a letter to her, and told her he ney- 

} ex could consent in any manner to be the occasion of 
i the death of Mr..Whipple, or of any man; he stated 
+} Ahat his love was unabated, but that he never hoped to 
win — by re means. a Mrs. Whipple 
ave him a letter, saying regretted injuring bis 
i feelings, but she thought he was as bold as PH 



























he thentried the cx 


































pe — a 
‘said she would be the means of het own | has left, and I have taken it from hin for you to kill 
shoe, cn ovetiog Chap 
, one: 

her husband's supper, 
she said that would have been a fine opportunity if 

they only had the poison. He told her he could 
bring poison in the house, but if she would get 2 or 
300 dollars, he would get some one to undertake the 
murder. After her recovery from the Sma}! Pox, she 
told him she knew no way to raise the money, and he 
agreed, and accordingly purchased sixpence worth of 
arch, as Strang thouglit, when 
Mrs. Whipple came to him, and said she had poisoned 
Mr. Whipple’stea ; when they mutually resolved, and 
pledged their solemn oaths, they ever would tell of 
each otner, or if one of them should be suspected of 
his death, and convicted, they both would confess and 
die heroica'ly together!!! The arsenic not having the 
desired effect, they judged it.bad not been good, and 
Strang went to avother Druggist and bought some 
more, as he said jor killing rats, and was assured that 
it was genuine. Mrs. Whipple gave Whipple one of 
on of arsenic Strang had given her, in some 
sulphur, which be had been recommended to take.— 
Strang asked her if any one else had taken the sul- 
pbur, when she told him **no;” he took all next mor- 
ning. Whipple did not wish to take any more sul- 
om as he said that which he had taken last made 
tim sick. He took a spoonful, and gave one also to 
his little son, and Mrs Whipple. 
that Mrs. W. spit hers eut unobserved, but did not 
dare tell her son not to swallow it, for fear of her be- 
ing suspected. Strang told Mrs. Whipple to give the 
child a dose of salt, and it would not bert kim, which 
This had no very ill effect on Whipple, and 
the next morning Strang asked Dinah, the black wo- 
man, if she would poison ber master for 500 dollars, 
to which she said, she guessed not; Strang asked her 
again next day, when she said, she would not send 
her sou! to hell for all the money in the world. After 
which, for the third time, Strang said, he bought arse- 
nic for their diabolical purpose, but which was not ad- 


And Suang said 


Mr. Whipple had to go to Vermont in April, and 
was to start before day on Monday, to get to the stage 
in time ; ‘Mrs. W. proposed to Strang to waylay W. 
and shoot him, or take an axe orclub, and knock out 
his brains. Strang says the reason he did not do it, 
was, that he feared W. or some ore would cal] bim u 
and miss him, and he would of course he suspected. 


Several other schemes were | dand 


his guilt appeared evident ; and that Mrs. Whi 
had declared enongh to convict him; that we 
these circumstances, and wrought up by overpowering 
feelings, he on ‘I hdrsday sent for the Jailor, Mr. Beck. 
er, and confessed be had committed the murder, and 
that Mrs. Whipple was the whole cause and projector 
of it; told him where to find the rifle, and other things 
he had hidden; a part of whieh they found, but cou, 
not find the others, until he was taker? by the police 
officers, to whom he pointed out the spot. 

The same evening Mrs. Whipple was committed tp 
prison, and confined on the same floor with Strang, the 
Jailor assigning ber a range of three 100ms, one of 
which joined his. She held frequent conversations ’ 
with Strang, by lying down on the floor, and speaki > 
under the crack of the door, and reproached him for 


him with, while he is loading his pistols to save his 
oe ee ee ion eo her and 

in bi et, Mr. ie that same evening 
Shed Suand why he did not shoot the he saw 
skulking about ; and Strang told him he was atraid 
a mistake and shoot him. Whipple replied, 
“ no fear of that; you shoot them in the Jegs and take 
them; or shoot theminthe head. Strang went to tie 
barn at dinner time, and Mrs. Whipple seeing him 
coming from there, asked him if he trad loaded his 
rifle. He said he would do it by and bye, In the af- 
ternoon he went and loaded the rifle, and charged it 
with the identical ball which she furnished for the 
death of her husband, and put in a new flint. After 
dinner Strang went about his work as usual, employing 





not — 












himself in the kitchen in repairing a lock of one of| being weak enough to confess their guilt. — 
the doors. Mrs. Whipple came in and asked him} Strang declared that at this time he was very aux: fe: 
“ where he intencled to shoot him.” He told her, and | ious to testify against Mrs. Whipple, in hopes that jf b, TE 


she consented to pin up the corner of the curtain, that 
he might take the better sight at him. She told him 
that John was not well, he night go to bed, or might 
go next door toepend theevening They agreed that 
if he went next door, that she should hang a shoe up- 
on astick in the yard; and ifhe went to bed, to hang 
a white cloth upon the stick. The stick was set near 
the stoop. Atthistime it rained a little, Strang says 
the paper written by Mrs. Whipple in pencil, as men- 
tioned tu bis trial, was directing him to throw away 
the gun if any body should come out and suprise him. 
He then went into the house and told the family that 
as he meant to go to Kingston to work for Mr. Whip- 

le, he should go to town to obtain a pair of panta- 
joons, &c.—Went into the bedroom and _ put on his 
over-coat, where under his pillow be found the socks 
which Mrs, Whipple had previously told him she 
would put there for hia. He, about dark went down 
to Albany, and direetly to Sheldon & Syke’s store, 
which is a mile from Cherry Hill. Purchased cloth 
for pantaloons, and beguiled. away the time in lookivg 
out buttons and trinmings, until about a quarter past ¥ 
o’clock, then went to Meigs’ and got some oil of spike, 
which he had promised to get to cure a cut upon one 
of the horses. Went immediately into a tailor’s shop 
to get the cloth cut out, when hie was told it was too 
late for them to do it thatnight From this place he says 
heran until hegot home--looked into the kitcheu window 
—saw Mrs. W. sitting in the corner smoking a pipe— 
other women and the wench about the kitchen—went 
to look if any signal hung on the stick—there was none 


she were also convicted, her friends, being numerous Be 
anc powerful, might use their influence to get them 

both partloned, or procure a mitigation of their sey. 

tence. He declared, however, before he died, that he 

congratulated himself that his testimony was rejected 

as his earnestness might have tempted him to have 

convicted her even by perjury ; and that, for the love 

he ance bore her, he rejoiced that she had been ac. 

quitted, and expressed a wish, as before related, that 

she would pass the remainder of her miserable exis. 
ence in constant and sincere supplications for Divine 

mercy. 


The execution of this wretched victim to his pas. 
sions, which took place on Friday, August 24, 1827, 
will form an era in the annals of Albany. ‘The day ' 
will be ever memorable as one marked by the execy. 
tion of, perhaps, as miserable a erimimal, as ever ex. 
patiated his guilt upon ascaffold. At an carly hour, 
the streets were crowded with persongof every age aud 
description ; aud not only from adjacent towns, but 
from places even of one hundred miles distance; gs 
intense was the anxiety manifested to witiuess the last 
moments of this guilty man. At least one thousand 
military including several uniformed cumpanies from 
distant parts of the county of Albany, attended. The 
place selected for the execution, was Betrer-stret 
Hollow, a short distance sovth of the Capitol, and % 
better location could not bave been chosen, to accom. 
odate the vast wultitude as:embled, (at cast 30,000;) 
itis supposee that full one third of this immense mul 





in 


found dangerous to their own personal 


Strang declares that the first time any criminal in- 
tercourse between him and Mrs. W. was indulged in, 
wasearly in April last; his fellow lodger beg absent, 
Mrs. W agreed to come to his room; she did not 
come, however, as the middle door had been. bolted 
that night by some person of the house; the next 
morning they consummated their e¢rime. 
week after this, it was that Strang and Mrs. Whipple 
went to Troy in a waggon, as stated on their Trials, 
and where he confesses they slept in one bed, as mau 
and wife, as testified by Mrs. 
knowledged by Mrs. W. 
the Police; that they arose at daylight, and set off for 
home, and that he left Mrs. W_ near Mrs. Sandford’s, | W 
from where hetook her the afternoon betore. -Dunng 
this ride, they agreed to take up 100 dollars from Mr 
Fobes, anc go off to Montreal. After this, however, 
Mrs. W. said she could not leave her child in the care 
She told Strang to wait till W. 
mngston, and then shoot him through the 
window with a pistol. He told her he had never fired 
a pistol, and feared he should kill some one else in the 
house. She then wished to know what arms he could 
do it surest with; and he told her a two barrelled Ri- 
fle. She told him to ascertain the 
which he did, and purchased one for 15 dollars, with 
money furnished by her for that purpose, as declared 


on his trial, and ac- 
examination before 


Strang said it was aboutSthis time that he first re- 
ported, that he had seep persons lurking around Cher- 
ry Hill, late at night. When he brought the rifle home, 
he hid it in the loft of the back-house, which he told 


A letter was written by Strang, and sentto Mrs. W. 
in which he said, he told her, that if she was agreed, 
they would proceed no farther in the bloody business; 
they agreed togoon. In some conversation on the kick- 
ing of an old gun in the house, she asked hin if he 


next room, from which Strang furnished himself with 
der, the ball he cut out of some soft lead. 

- asked Strang where be intended to make his exyeri- 
ments as she wished to see them if she should be out 
of Church ! (This was on Sunday, the 6th of May.) 
Strang said while the family were at church, he took 
the glass, gun, &c. and went to the woods, loader! his 
rifle, set the pane against a stump, stood about two 
rods off, kneeled, took oblique aim, fired and hit the 
white blossom he had placed upon the glass for a inark; 
riment thre 
in which, he said, he was as fully successful ;— 
he then set the other pave 6 or 7 rods from him, (about 
the distance he meant.to fire at Wh 
from the barn-loft,) fired again stan 
pane about an inch from the spot. He then went home 
and hid the gun in the stable. . 
The family having returned from church, Mrs. W. 
asked him if he had tried it—if the halls glanced, &c. 


H 


there—went to the barn and nw rifle—when about 
ten rods from the house pulled off his boots and socks, 
and put on those given him by Mrs. W.—took off his 


titude was composed of females. 
He said, “ Yesterday, (Thursday, the 23d) I signed 
a paperfor the friends of Mrs Whipple, stating that 





great coa,, and wrapping his bundle in it, laid them in | | yegretied having confessed any thing against her, as , a 
a convenient spot for immediate recovery—went 10 | jt could ome no good, but her much harin ; but uot- Wea 
the west court yard—put down his rifle—took up a} withstanding” he added, “ 1 wisif the world to be in: . 

box about four feet high and moved it to the corner of | formed, lest that paper should be construed into a de- x subject, 
the back shed, which is eight feet high, aud extends | pial of this statement, and what / haye here confesse:! i which se 


to the window through which he fired. Wentand got 
the rifle, and by the aid of the box and an iron staple, 
succeeded in jumping on the shed, and hid his rifle in 
the gutter. He saw the curtain rolled up from before 
the window, as Mrs. W. had promised to do—saw Mr. 
Whipple about nine feet from the window, sitting at 
a table, in company with A. L. Van Rensselaer. In 
their present position, Strang thought he could shoot 
. Witbout hurting Abraham. He went and toc 


About a of my own guilt, and of the guilt om. Whipple, is 


THE TRUTH, AND NOTHING BUT THE TRETR |” 

He was granted by the sheriff until three o'clock to 
exercise in devotion, or in such a manner as miglithe 
congenial tohim, when he declared himeelf willing to 
die then. 

Mr. Ten Eyck the eheriff, Mr. Becker the jailor, 
and Mr, Lacey, each individually took an affectionate 









, nt and took farewell of him—all were sensibly, affected ; Strang OME 
the rifle from the gutter, and put fresh priming in the wept often, andaloud. Mr. Lacey cominending lim ‘ Ee 
pan—went ‘to the window at the lowermost pane of] to his Makerpresigned him to the sheriff, who adfuned 2 
are the mnuzzle close to the sash. Strang said | the fatal coud; Strang himself then drew the cap over fe we 
ne took very deliberate aim at the upper part of W.’s | j,i5 fase, shutting out all worldly thought and scenes the char 
left _breast—he fired—and heard Whipple exclaim, | forever: At half past one o’clock the drop felt. Oy» ofthis Pp 
“O Lord ! !"—jumped off the shed—ran to where he | ing to some imismanagesnent in adjusting the cont - jeetures 
left his bundle—threw it, the gun and boots, over the | around his thfoat, the knot slipped to the back af his 
fence—elambered ovr himself—the whole of which he | jek: he fell but about four mches, which was by inform | 


says, really occurred in fifteen minutes time after he 
left the tailor’s shop iv town. He then picked up his 
bundle and boots—ran to the lot adjoining the woods 
— went to a ravine and hid the rifle in the sandy mud 
—stamped it down aud covered it with leaves—then 
shifted his socks and put on his coat—ran through the 
woods about ten rods—crossed over into a field—went 
to another ravine, and with his feet pushed under the 
mud thesock she wore when he committed the marder, 
About fifteen rods from this he jumped a fence, and 
entered the turnpike road which runs into South 
Pearl-street—crept through into a lot, and soon saw 

ple going down the hill towards Whipple’s house~- 

followed behind them. When he arrived home, 
several persons were on the steop waiting to get in. 
The black woman opened the door, and said to Strang 


his own particular request; his neck did not break, 
and his sufferings were ormeneny long and painful, 
and excited the deep syinpathy of the whole body of 
spectators. After hanging 29 minutes, his body was 
cut down, at one minute before two o'clock, placed in 
the coffin withip the box, and conveyed to the jail. It 
was generally understood that eminent surgeons were 
engaged, to try galvanic experiments upon the 2 
in order if » tO resuscitate it; and many who 
witnessed the execution, cherished hopes that they 
might succeed. We say cherished, because a great ai; 
teration had taken place in his favonr in public senti- 
meut, since his last con! But these hopes west 
futile, as no galvanic experiments were attempted. 
The of the unfortunate criminal when taken 


price of Rifles, 


Tope la 






















where much conversation was held upon the manner | knew whethe; that one which be had would kick, and | “ Come in, Doctor, Mr. Whipple is shot.” He went pact ie edbdeoes om ie ant Ree newlyn 
of their de and future conduct. Mrs. W. said | told bum totry it ; and to try whether a ball would go | in,, threw down his bundle, aud went up the stairs,| Duchess county, there to receive the usual tites of _ -Wery ace 
| she wished to keep a tavern, and he said that after a| straight through a paue of glass, as a person she heard | where he saw Mr. Whipple laying with his feet ou the | Christian burial. This was done to spare his respect- advanta 
\ “yeas or so they might, when married under assumed | of 1n Brunswick, did not hita man he fired at through | first step. He was sent with Robert Willigan, to geta | able connexions the additional agony they would have them. 
| anes, to prevent being known, open one somewhere | a window, and it would be bad ifhe should miss Joln | gun, and look ifany one could be discovered about the | exnerienced, had his body been cousi ned to the dis- The 
in Ohio. froin such a cause. She placed two panes of glass house. He went, but Willigan said it was not likely sorting koife. * ’ : 
Not getting the money as she had been led to ex- | under Strang’s pillow for his experiment, and he not | that any one would be there then—they returned and| "pie brothers and sisters waited on him the day be- though 
pect, Whipple told Strang that te must forge a | having po.vder or ball, she got a powder horn from the 





7% away thegun, ‘The doctor had arrived, and said 
. was dead, and Strang was sentto Crosby’s to get 
the Coroner—not being there, he asked the bar-keeper 
ifhe would go into the theatre and see if he was there. 
The bar-keeper returned, telling Strang that Mr. Pem- 
berton another cmoner, would come. Went to Fobes’, 
as directed, to inform them of the murder, and then 
went-home, where he was immediately sammoned as 
one of the coroner’s jury. The corpse was carried in- 
to the room by some of the jurors, the wound examined 
and they adjourned to 9 o’clock the next inorning. After 
this he saw Mrs. W. buthad no conversation with her 
thatnight. The next morning after the jury had re- 
turned a verdict that W. had been “ shot{by some per. 
son to the jury unknown,” Mrs. W. came and asked 
him ifhe bad secured that gun and the socks. Hewas 
goon sentj for by the police, and questioned on oath 
relative tothe men he had seen about the house— 
when discharged he had no conversation with Mis. 
W. until lave in the afiernoou of the same day, when 






fore his execution, to bid hima last and an eternal 
Sarewell! ‘The parting is said to have been heart 
rendi The poor afflicted father could not bring 
himself to bear such a mode of separation—he left 
Albany three lays previous. Strang has left a wif, 
and two children! 
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Mrs. 




























MARRIED. 


On Monday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Parkingon, 
Mr. bra Looker ta Miss Mary Poole, ai) of thiscity 
By the Rev. Mr. M’Auley, Mr. John Moore to Mits 
Ruhumah Benedick Higgins, both of this city. 
At Troy on Sunday evening last, Mr. James Van 
Valkenburgh, of New-York, to Miss Mary E. Church, 
of that city. 
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r, #8°## | said she would like to see the rifle—he told her where |-she told him {they were. both ted, and that the| In New-York on the 25th ult. Hannah, daughter 0! he: ~~ 
BE «ee, who bad offered to do it if she would consent | to see it. She went to the stable and returned. He | officer talked of “ taking them up.” He was then | Caleb aud Rachel Dayton, aged 23 years, of a short ¥ : 
i to have'bim. But she said she did not care, only she} asked her if she touched it—she replied she ‘did not. | taken again to the , and on his examination | but painful illness, which she bore with a chsistian re _ Anysell 
| did not like to leave all her property in Whipple’s} He cut another ball and loaded his riffle again.. Mrs,| commited to prison; and on the 4th of Apel fully | signation, in hopes of eternal life through J esus Christ bout 
ii jpands to be lavished on some other woman, after she W. not goiug tp church that aiternooti, ‘ committed on the charge of the murder. He ther On the 27th inst. after a and painful illness, But 
Feta il hippie, unt ose reding month, to the barn rere. tnez illicit intercourse was indul- | for the first time disclosed his realname of Jesse S rs, Catharine Son! of D. kL. Morrison, | not,)h 
f yu 0 i) Y part j eR . aged 37 years. i ities 
ruary, when Mrs. Whi came to Strai ever f m0 
ang that Mr. Whipple had struck her, : Mr On Tuesday evening last. Mr, Abraham Bogart. for ay; 
- indignant at =e: said, “ te 
‘Pim, or what ?”—she im she w col- : 
tat length be told her he could not find it i $0" 2. Bowe & pa " [ 
» dodo it. then urged him at 


ison, and that she would do 


it 


ore 








authorised to receive 
ntige 8 the both in the city and 
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